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„ An essay compares Japanese and American language 

reflecting on the fundamental culture-based differences between 
methods of communication in Japan and the United States, Japanese and 
Americans have different systems of logic and thought, attitudes, and 
ways of expressing themselves, all of which are affected by their 
respective background cultures, Natural environment is one of the 
major aspects of background culture, and it affects the method of 
expression, vocabulary, topic of conversation, values, and attitudes 
People in Japan tend to express themselves as a part of nature, while 
Americans express themselves as the center of nature. Thus Japanese 
sentences often begin with conditions while English sentences start 
with people. Japanese also tend to use the passive voice more than 
Americans. In the same vein, the Japanese tend to use impersonal 
constructions, while Americans often use personal constructions 
Natural background is one of the factors that has made Japanese 
descriptive and concrete and English analytic and abstract. Langi 
is deeply related to background culture and culture is strongly 
affected by the natural environment. Therefore, language is 
influenced by its natural background in a variety of ways. (NKA) 
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How Does Natural Environment Affect 
American and Japanese Ways of 
Expressing Themselves ? 

Kenji Kitao 

The notion that language is deeply rooted in Its background culture 
has been supported not only by anthropologists but also by linguists 
for more than a century. 1 The Sapir-Whorf hypothesis is well known. 2 
Language teachers, too, have supported this idea, and they believe that 
language should be taught within its cute 5 

The purpose of language use is communication. 4 However, inter- 
cultural communication is mere difficult than communication among 
people with the same culture. Knowing other cultures and experienc- 
ing them improves communication with the people who have those 
cultural .background!. Culture affects communication indirectly through 
association, Thus, culture strongly limits the contents of eommuni- 
Qi% Culture also determines levels of communication, that is, how 
much speakers reveal of themselves. 1 The ways of communication vary 
according to cultures, The Japanese and the Americans have different 
logic and methods of expressing themselves. 6 Culture also relates to 
other means of communication, such as physical contact, time, place, 
human relations, and sit Therefore, communicating with people of 
different cultural backgrounds effectively is very difficult without know- 
ing their covert communication systems, 



How pais Natural Environment Affect American 

Conducted to studies in order to find out how weil Japanese 
Wle understand American culture and how well they are taught 
American culture in English courses. These studies were 1) an exam- 
Won of English textbooks in both junior and senior high school^ 
2) a survey of teaching American culture and intemultu^l communU 
* taken by sixty-three Japans students in the United fa* 

nese students in both Japan and the United fatf and 4) interviews 
with twenty newiywived students at the University of Kansas, 10 The 
of the far studies show that there is not much foundation for 
Pd communication between Japanese and Americans, as 1 have die 
« before," that the ^panose student, had b een taught vry little 

about American culture in English courses at any level, and that they 
understand American culture well, As a result, they had prob» 
toe understanding Americans and communicating with then), 

I£i ^ar that language alone cannot M ee good intercultoi 
communication but that the cultural backgrounds of fa speakers of 
^ toe languages are important iactom The dtal backgrounds can 
be divided into three aspects: natural envtaent, social enviro, 
neat, and traditional heritage. In the fallowing section, I will sum- 
marize the existing literature on how American and Japanese natural 
envimnment affects their ways of epssing themselves, 

Wural environments (climate, weate geography, etc.) afieets pen- 
Pie in a variety of ways; their thought, their attitudes, and their 
language* 

Jaw is in the monsoon i* where humidity is nature's gift to 
m A Pbtiful V0C2bular >' accomodates the abundance of plants and 
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116 Kenji Kltao 

creatures thriving in such a warm and damp environment." The cli- 
mate varies much, and the people enjoy four seasons, but it is usually 
mild, The rainy season comes in summer, and it rains a pat deal. 
There are more than twenty different names for rain, depetling on the 
season and kind of rainfall, 13 such as am [rain], kkmm [misty 
rain], hnmw [spring rain], Mgw§ [a shower in late autumn and 
early winter], yudachi [an evening shower], jjfr [a heavy rain], niu 
[a thunderstorm], niwakmm [a shower], mmiiare [early summer rain] 
mime [sleet], aki&mi [autumn rain], and llfwit [a rain storm]. 14 

Many words deal with climate. Japanese people tend to talk about 
the weather at the beginning of greetinp, particularly in letters. 11 
Even major newspapers carry articles concerning climate or weather in 
addition to weather forecasts. The following are some examples from 
the MM Emiiiii Nm "Vox Populi, Vox Dei.' 16 

Sunday opened the week of the spring equinox. Tokyo is already 
wrapping in spring, 

The cherries are already in blossom in some southern districts, 
but on Sunday Tokyo was hit by an unseasonable fall of snow, 

tkt rainy mon front has appeared. Like the "hmmm mm* 
[spring rain front], and 'Jmmmmmf [flower front], "M» 
m' is a name given by the "elegant faction" In the Meteorogical 
Agency, 



tanabata," the festival of the weaver, Is celebrated on July 7, 
Before the war, people made Indian mk from stick of ink to write 
on cdord strips in the hope that they would become proficient in 
)hy. These strips were hung on bamboo branches. 



Ml 



This column started today last year with these words: *Tk 
auhmn iky is ?# ad th prim m iiy»l#,* We must use a 
similar expression on the same day this year. 
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Mayako Ikeda, a teacher of Japanese language, has pointed out that 
most American students wonder why Japanese people talk about weath- 
er so frequently," Americans tend not to talk about weather much, 
because it is considered 'small talk," and except for such articles as 
news stories about destructive tornado or hurricanes, newspapers do 
not carry many articles about the weather. 18 

The four seasons are an important part of Japanese life, Japanese 
people go to see plum and cherry blossoms in spring and hold the 
to festival in summer, moon viewing in fall, and snow viewing in 
winter, One American student in my Japanese composition class wrote 
thai if he viewed the moon and offered food and flowers to it, Ameri- 
cans would think that he was craiy, 
Nature In the monsoon m has power and strength, so natural calam- 
ities ara often caused by storms, heavy rainfall, floods, and typhoons. 
These are beyond human control; ail that people can do is to be 
receptive and passive, Philosopher Tetsuro Wateuji has stated: 

■ ■ . this humidity typifies the violence of nature, Humidity often 
combines with heat to assail man with violent deluges of rain of 
great force, savage storm winds, floods and droughts, This power 
is so vast that man it obliged to abandon all hope of resistance 
and is forced into mere passive resignation, 11 

The distinctive character of human nature in the monsoon zone, 
then, can be understood as submissive and resigned. People lack 
active attitudes toward nature and have little tension of will, They 
becomes) sensitive to nature and experience it so emotionally that 
they pw very explanatory and lyrical 

Japanese people feel that they are controlled by great invisible 
powers. These invisible powers can be nature or man-made authority. 
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Such Japanese expressions as u mo im-ni mkm [leave one's fate to 
Heaven]^ and "N^mmmm makart-ro (Yield to the powerful, (of 
literally)* Allow yourself to be entwinded by a long thing],* demons 
strate this, 

Takeo Doi mentioned that there are many expressions concerned with 
s hipi [damage. Injury, or harm]/ 20 Many Japanese people have de* 
luBioiis of persecution and fool tliut they are victims b many ways, 
This ttijtpikn (sensitivity to adversity) create! the attitudes of %ik= 
nwaii [to receive a favor)" and hUimgm [to do a favor for some* 
one]/ which are also derived from the passive and dependent psycho- 
logy of the Japanese* 21 

Japanese passive sensitivity seems to be well expressed in the Japa* 
nese passive voice, Takao Suzuki explains that one tries to bring his 
or her opinion into conformance with that of the receiver or makes up 
his/her mind according to others' reactions* 21 Seiko Shimonishi con- 
ducted a survey of Japanese and American students and found tat 
Japanese commonly use the passive voice, particularly when they are 
adversely affected by an action and to express a sense of passivity. 23 

The unique passive voice in Japanese is called *mimhm vktmi 
[suffering passive]/ which can be formed from both transitive and 
intransitive verbs, 21 

The suffering passive emphasizes that the spearker suffers as the 
result of the action described even though he is not the subject of the 
sentence. 



bfrhi ie-o tate-rtre-te shimatta, 
[A building was built where the playground used to be (and I 
was adversely affected by it),) 
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*^ofB«,o„ testherllJndiisdry , !-ermd 
and important tea 

has explained; "' 

"P»««««Thi S ™,^ eraso „ thatactei8cfa - ani 

er would begin it with conditions in w!,ich he 
ing are samples:" 
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li-niwa kinp a p takuean iru. 
(At home then ire many goldfish.) 
CWe have many goldfish at our home,] 

Hokap YWCA-de taipu-no renshu-o shiti 

(After school, at YWCA, (I) practiced on the typewriter,) 

[I practiced on the typewriter after school at the YWCA.) 

Impersonal construction is well developed in Japanese, i, 6„ acton 
are not important, and if the actor who acted, i clear from the con- 
text, no noun or pronoun refering to the actor ia used. 



Bono toji kimi-wa ano 
(It is that, as for you, 



zuibun benkyo shita-no-desu-ne, 
d been studying vary hard with 



en, isr, 



(You had been studying very hard with 11 ton, hadn't you?] 

Anata-no goshinsetsu-o kansha shimasu, 

ss.) 



Chikaluchi-ni mobi-m konai? 
' (Will (you) come to see me soon?) 

The noun or pronoun designating the rgeipit of the action may 
also he omitted if the recipient is identified in the context. 

Kane-p hitsuyo=nira ageyo, 

(If (you) need money, (I) will give (it) (to you) ,) 

In English, people describo people as the center of nature, They 
have conquered it and controlled it, The actor is given primary 
emphasis in English, This makes personal contraction quite impor- 
tant. 

Sentences are not usually given an impersonal ffltruetien in collo- 



and Jipanen Ways of Expressing Themsiki ? Ml 

* §nd intaal writo ^ ^ incidents are caused by 
natural phenomena or sudden accident, that cannot be controlled by 
people. 

It rained here yesterday. 

It snows a pat deal in Hokkaido. 

It happened to him, unfortunately, 

Hcwr^ever. it Is 3ttU posrfbie to we a poreoaal construction to lalk 
•tout such phenomena. ' 

Ws had some rain yesterday. 
TtLey have; a great deal of snow i n Hokkaido. 
™ an accident, unfortunately, 

M-actins 1 ** " ■*» «»! stadenis from sis different 
<** Charles Morris found flat Japanese stadcnts m ^ 
PMV higher than other kinds of m m m Afflefa fc 
fata elected opes of people or umk» ft lmm ^ fc 

■ P "' *' 0W 01 » *** ■*» and to appreciate i m „ 
*» The Americans, ta contrast, like ceramic animals, ^ 
« Stataaea of „ people , Ml ^ ^ % ^ 

*- »? Ufa." This is a philosophical flhw between the tan 
nations, =as Dr. Sumafco Kimizuka suggested, 

• • • *e «e (the Japanese) insists that nature is the overall 

3 Sr ? * *» tta >"» «•* ^ inintatol 
whfa the other (the America,) holds m Mmiu J* 
of teaman world. 311 ground 

* lbw is » e " demonstrated in gre^ k ,„ 

fcntculte, The Japanese people «lly pay „e attention ,„ 
MMUmm than to people. Tteg^^^, 
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for example, laterally means "It's early" in English. Weather il a vsry 
important pa*t of greetings, In contrast, soma American greetings, 
such u "Hew are you?' or "How are you doing?' ask about the con- 
dition of the fserson addressed, Here the human being is the focus 
of attention, Usually when a Japanese person refers to another per- 
son's health, ia is in the context of weather conditions, For example, 
"It is cool tiitese days, Please take care not to Cbtch a cold," 
Actions iniM people or objects that receive actions are emphasized 
next So, cofl&cord of numbers and gender is very important in Eng- 
lish, Actoti control the following pronouns and actions; aclions con-= 
iiects. 



How Dosi Niturat Environment Affect American 



there fas a hook which ms written by Mark Twain on the table, 
and it y interesting. 

There mre two hook which mre written by Mark Twain on the 
table, Itidj, tbj m interesting, 

John tlHnks that Mary hates hm% 

Actions ffl ? clean and there are many verbs ts describe slightly 
different forjiis of actions in English, 31 
ery wlwl naku 
wetep mesomeso naku 
lob kusunkusun naku 
blurbber oioi naku 
Wwl wanwan naku 
p\m Mhl naku 
)er shikush 



■ i -a i i i i i I i ! i I I t I I ■ < 





IT 11 frn 

laUp 


Jiate-to warau 




slllild 


nikoniko-to warau 




chuckle 


kutsukutsu=to warau 






wahhanha-to warau 






inihi fa liiAiH-, 

lilluHQ WHf3U 






nitanitNo warau 




SlITlDPf 


ohoho-to warau 




grin 






titter 


kusukusu-to warau 


As the 


chart show 


% Japanese uses mm 


ish in de 


bribing acti 


ons, It often mm one 



more reduplications than Eng- 

o uses onomatopeia to express actions 
very descriptively. 

The Japanese people usually describe time and place first, then 
actors, and people or objects which receive actions, and then emotional 
atmosphere an d actions, Examples are shown as follows: 

Sakujitsu gakkw watashi-wa itta. 
(yesterday, to school, I went) 
CI went to school yesterday,] 

Kyo ie-de watashi-wa benkyo suru, 
(Today, at home, I study) 
0 study at home today,] 



S 



■wa ano 
(then, you, with that man, vei 
(You were vary intimate wi 



m smtasliiku shitcita-nodn-ne. 
endlv, were) 

12 



tte * * m 5f (one word or t™ fa. lhe 

M P " MWk) i! tte «* mm the m ^ acting as 
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modifications and having interchangeable posiEions, as Takeo Doi lias 
pointed out 33 This very last part is usually the verb or ji (pmmat- 
ical marker), and they determine affirmationt neption* question, or 
command, voice, level of politeness, tense and exclamation, 



How Does Note! Environment Affect American 



Tokyo=ni (anata-wa) Iku. 
[You will go to Tokyo,] 

Tokyo-ni (anata-wa) Wml 
(You will not go to Tokyo,] 

Tokyo-ni (anata-wa) iku kal 

n 



Tokyo-ni ik 
(Go to Tokyo.] 



Walashi-wa karem-o mita, 
[I saw them j 

WatashUva karerad nunwta. 
[I was seen by them j 

Tokyo-ni sensei-p ihffiu. 
(The teacher will go to Tokyo,] 

Tokyo=ni sensei-ga ikarefe. 
(The teacher went to Tokyo,] 



affirmation 



negation 



question 



command 



active voice 



passive voice 



fir 



past tense 



Toteffio subarashil sensei desu-ne, exclamation 
[What a great teacher he is! j 

Modifying phrases other than toe referring to place and time have 
no strict order; they are controlled by ji and show a relation with the 
very last part of the sentence. (Even place and time phrases are some- 
times placed at the middle or end of the sentence,) 




ianashi=o-shita 
talked.] 
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sakujiisu Yesterday] 
niwa-de [in the garden] 
Hanako-wa [Kanaka] 
Taro-to [with Taro> 
CHanako talked with Tero in the garden yesterday^ 
These four phrases can chenga potions with one another 
Japanese people have many words to describe situations and 
tawi ft sMndeto Thlbmeriscilled'j.Vandtoto, 
Some examples are m follows: 34 



Sam-iQ pkko.e kaette kite, 

[Then I made a Mm for the school,] 

Fwajwa-in tachitaku=naru. 
CI wanted to stand up,] 

(The underlined word is omitted in Eng 



Kjcmyerolo :t ^ miitiawaihita toki, . . . 

(By the time Ifttwft m $ lo ] ook around. . . 0 

^ mm shlnkeishltsu-ni fafe* hitotoki-mo ochitsukana- 

C ■ - his eyes mtived nemusly and never rested,] 
■ ■ ■ iiWe katte-kita biru-o hitnri-de pip non-de nikka-ni 



natt 
[ 

bin- 



made 



CH f a tumbler full * m m ^ 
n tOCORie very red in the face,] 



to* > Im \mm saki-kara M teupattg . iru • hi 
knfofc furuwasete hijd-ni waratta. 

Kuro mm the whiskers which M mt Mghll s i m his 
muzzle and laughed hard,] 
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Okina miml-o shizukani pskhtcAo ugokashite-ita, 
I , , was silently flapping her huge gam] 

Osaka-no htko hi«ga cMrachira-la umko mukS-ni mii-mashita, 
[The city lights of Osaka fiickmi here and there beyond the sea,] 

. . . gfogira manatsu-no taiyo-ga terltsuke-te-iru, 
[The strong sun of midsummer is MAg, , , ] 



i-wa un-o ten-ni mikase-te iisrs/zar^shinapra torisugiru. 
[Their hearts beating fast, passengers speed by such places 
feeling that they are placing their lives in the hands of fate,) 

WatasliHva imrrtwa kanpeteJru uchini. . , . 
P thought and thought . . . J 

. . , isshu-no iiilMi-shlta choshi-p atte . . , 

[There is a sort of Ughl-heartd ard ckirful fdmg , , .] 

Belkoku zentai-no imm$ sozo ijo«ni liageshii rashii. 
[The irritation and impaHeim of the United States as a whole is 
much severer than expected] 

Sore-wa iAipaki4ta& gyflsei noryoku-no hakki-de aru. 
[It is the execution of clear-ad administration ability,] 

Sensei-mo seito-mo JWtaii naru, 
[Teachers and students became very tired.) 

These onomatopoeic expressions are not exact copies of real sounds; 
in feet, the expression used in each of the above situations is the 
representation or interpretation of what people have perceived with 
their own sensory organs, Thereby Japanese people try to describe the 
situation as directly as possible, and they understand the situation and 
feeling well if the statement includes such perceptually-based expres- 
sions. In English, though there are some onomatopoeia which are 
exact copies of sounds, there is not this type of description of situa- 
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tions and feelings, and all examples lose their onomatopeia in the 
English translations, 
Actors are the most emphasized elements in English. What they do 
and to whom or to what they do u are described next, This makes 
English more analytic. After tile main context, then explanation, time 
and place follow. Description is from the center to the side, m ward 
order is very important in English. As word order is relatively strict, 
one word can be used as several parts of speech. Relative pronouns 
are well developed, Logical expressions are more intellectual than 
emotional Any actions and movements can be abstracted.- 

In the hall of Petherton's house a scene of welcome was being 
enacted under the dim m of six or seven brown family portraits 
by unknown masters of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 

;:'etherto„-ke- r .o, lnronia-no jQhaclii-kyu seiki-no imimoi-no gah- 
no fude-ni naru. tokorono, iro kusanda muttsu-ka nanatsiHiu mm 
no sh020p=p uekara bonyari mioroshMe iru tokoro-de kono enrai- 
no kyakujin-wa mukaerareta.F 

The word order in Japanese translation is: 

COf Petherton's house, in the hall, of the dgtenth and nine- 
teenth centuries, by unknown masters, brown, of six or seven 
family portraits, (which) t m above looked down ab«minded]y! 
at such place, this visitor from afar was welcomed.] 

Abstracted phrases such as those can be subjects in English, but 
Japanese expressions are more concrete; movements are described by 
words and cannot easily bo abstracted, and they cannot be subjects, 

Is four-year stay in the United States made him a fluent speak- 
■ er of English, ""' 

CKare-wa America*! yonenkan ita-node eigo-ga jfeuni hanaseruj 
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Since he has been in the United States for four years, ha can 
speak English fluently, 

Objects coma last in English word order, and English sentences 
commonly end with a noun or an adjective, This final word order may 
reverse the anticipated meaning of the sentence, producing a typical 
form of humor in English, 37 

The proof that women are all alike is that every one of them 
thinks she is different 

Men with money to burn have started many a girl playing with 
fire, 

The sign on the church lawn announced in bold letters: IF 
TIRED WITH SIN, COME IN. Under it, written in lipstick, was 
mmm *If not, call Park 4=2378/ 

The Japanese language describes a scene as it is now or as it was 
at a certain time, The language has only past tense and nonpast tense 
(future and present), It does not have any perfect form, However, 
English can be described as more dynamic and active from the fact that 
it often describes time duration with the third form* perject, Since 
present time is emphasized, there is a tendency to describe with the 
present tense, As a result, the present perfect is often used, 

It is possible to express the following statements in the present tense 
as well as past tense in English, but in Japanese past tense is almost 
always used, 

He is dead, 
IKmm shindaj 
(He died,) 
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Mail is in, 

CTegaiTii'ga todoMa J 
(The mail arrived.) 



Three people are missing, 
CSan nin-ga yukuefumel 



ni 



(Three people disappeared,) 

' * "** 6f m decides levels and 

methods of communication, 

are *tedb ;lWrrcspwk , telstMidci||(|irfc iMsMkate 
commumcatton between tlicm m a i 

venation, values, and attitudes, 

^ hftm 

*»ta t A«ri«»f taMp8MmlmiMMSiK[cpt . ioBts 
wto t h e yc aMmtol . Cowdc(l-c[sand!cnto . 

m English, Since actions are secondly emphasis!,:, mi « w 
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created in English. Japanese people try to describe situations and 
emotions with sound effects and have created a great number of 
V/aip" and *g$$,* 

ckyround was one of the factors that made English ana- 
panese descriptive, English is abstract and Japanese is 
concrete, Japanese seldom indicates duration of time, 
Since I do not have much data of languages in both the monsoon 
and meadow-type climate countries, this discussion is limited to Japan, 
Britain and the United States, However, as have discussed in this 
paper, language is deeply related to background culture and, of course 
culture is strongly affected by the natural environment where it 
developed, Therefore, language is affected by its natural background 
in a variety of ways, 
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